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Res Metrica. By W. R. Hardie. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1920. 

The late Professor Hardie, favorably known for his "Lectures on Classical 
Subjects," completed before his death this excellent introduction to Greek 
and Latin metric. He began with a chapter on the meters of Horace, 
written when he had come to the conclusion that "Schroder's 'Horazen's 
Versmasse fur Anf anger' was not a thing which if translated would be 
helpful to beginners in this country." Other chapters were added, and 
finally a chapter on Greek lyric verse rounded out an unsystematic but not 
inadequate elementary treatise. The booklet is of interest in two ways, 
(1) it is in spite of its desultory composition and amateur tone a useful text- 
book, (2) it is a hopeful sign that English scholars will not continue to allow 
themselves to be overawed by the 'new metric' It is a good textbook 
because in spite of some confusion, some repetitions, and some superfluous 
details it will accomplish its main purpose. It will enable the ordinary 
teacher to show his classes how to read Greek and Latin verse with intelligent 
enjoyment. That was for Professor Hardie, as for the reviewer, the chief 
rational purpose of any study of Greek meters. In a paper published in 
Volume XXXVIII of the Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, and grievously handicapped by the title "Choriambic Dimeter and the 
Rehabilitation of the Antispast," I said (p. 58): "The aesthetic effect 
obtained, the pleasure received is precisely analogous to that enjoyed by 
appreciative readers of Shelley and Swinburne. The fundamental conven- 
tion of Greek verse once granted — the ignoring of the word accent — there is 
no consciousness of any difference in principle between Greek and English 
meter." I added that all metrical schemes are merely approximate 
schematic suggestions, pedagogical devices to teach the beginner how to 
"scan," and that the schemes of the new metric confuse the tiro and are 
pedagogically more difficult than those of the systems they are intended to 
displace. This is precisely Professor Hardie's view. Commenting (p. 185) 
on what in my terminology he calls the quadrisyllabic scansion of certain 
lines of Pindar, he says: "It seems plainly impossible that a reader could 
follow or render effectively such a thing. And what we want for practical 
purposes is to be able to read ancient poetry with some facility and pleasure." 
Again I said (p. 65): "I see no more reason for taking the metric of the 
ancients seriously than for accepting their etymologies or their syntax." 
Professor Hardie on page ix of his Preface, in answer to the argument that 
"the Greeks did construct their own verse and must have known what it 
was," says: "To this I should reply, Do we accept their grammar, or their 
critical treatment of texts?" 

I can then have no criticism to make of the central doctrines and funda- 
mental principles of this book. In respect to the execution my chief doubt 
would be whether too much space is not given to the caesuras of the 
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hexameter. For the American classroom I am still inclined to believe what 
I wrote in "Choriambic Dimeter" (p. 76): "We should probably get better 
practical results if we never mentioned either dipody, or caesura, or 
eurhythmy to young students." I do not deny the reality of the phenomena 
that specialists have studied with such a wealth of statistics, but I would 
leave them to be felt, so far as they are significant, by the trained ear, and 
by listening to a good teacher. And I would not burden the memory with 
the conscious analysis of them and a terminology which even professional 
scholars, if they are quite sincere, know will not be remembered. 

But Professor Hardie probably had in mind students who would not 
only read but write hexameters. And others, whether they care to remember 
the detail or not, may profit by reading his lucid statements of the differences 
between the Homeric and the Vergilian hexameter in terms of caesura, 
diaeresis, and word and phrase pauses. The chief value of Professor Hardie's 
discussion of these matters lies in the distinctions which his finer ear perceives 
in the masses of what a French critic once called, 'the brute statistics.' 
Such statistics may be, as he aptly says, rather curiosities of enumeration 
than important facts. There are more cases of hephthemimeral effect in 
Homer than mechanical statistics yield (p. 7). Gleditsch and Hartel's 
statement that 60 per cent of Homer's lines have bucolic division may be 
true for the eye; it is not true for the ear (p. 15). * And it would almost 
abolish the real distinction which a good reader feels between Homer and 
Theocritus (p. 16). 

In order not to confuse the student with controversies of theory, Pro- 
fessor Hardie confines his formal argument against the new metric to his 
Preface and to the excursus on the chapter on "Greek Lyric Verse." Here, 
too, I can only express my assent. I had already employed the description 
or nickname, quadrisyllable or tetrasyllabic scansion, for the new metric. 
I had already argued that the possibility of bisecting glyconics proves nothing 
(p. 71). "Eight-syllable glyconics of twelve apparent times can obviously be 
divided into two groups of four syllables and six times as easily as into groups 
of five and three syllables, ". . . . The thing to be proved is not the mathe- 
matical possibility of one of these divisions, but its rhythmical necessity." 
Similarly Professor Hardie writes (p. 177): "Of these lyric systems some 
lend themselves more readily than others to the now fashionable quadrisyllabic 
method of scansion. Any glyconic line, of course, does so, once we are pre- 
pared to regard two short syllables coming together as belonging to different 
sections of the verse." And again, on page 180: "The choriambo-ionic scheme 
becomes merely a possible aspect of a group of syllables .... a thing with 
which the ordinary reader need not concern himself." Similarly I urged 
that "it is not a question of metrical possibility, but of rhythmical realities." 
His reflection, pages 185-86, "Then to read Pindar or Bacchylides is 

1 So now in substance, Cauer, Grundfragen der Homer-Kritik (3d Ed.), p. 192. 
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altogether illegitimate," and again on page 187, "The question again thrusts 
itself upon us, How did the ancients read Pindar and Bacchylides ? or did 
they never read them at all?" — this is precisely the challenge which I 
presented in these pages to Professor John Williams White (see Classical 
Philology, VIII, 99). I had already pointed out, as Professor Hardie does 
(p. 189), that a dactylo-epitrite scansion does not misdivide Pindar's words 
and phrases as the new scansion would. I had already remarked, as he does 
(p. 191), on the ambiguity of Professor White's metrical schemes, had argued 
that it was necessary, so to speak, to beat time with the voice, and to read 
and distinguish by ictus the resolved anapaest and the apparent dactyl. 
I had already illustrated, as he does, the Aeschylean anomaly 

IttitojIuSovtos (Tyyjiw. Kal //.eyas twos 

by choriambic movement at the beginning of Tennysonian and Shelleyan 
blank verse; and Professor Hardie's conclusion (p. 195) that "the ionic- 
choriambic-diiambic-ditrochaic scansion would be impossible for a reader, 
ancient or modern, is exactly my argument against Monsieur Weil's mistaken 
use of the analogy of musical syncopation. I wrote (p. 88): "He himself 
writes out a musical scheme for the glyconic which after all preserves the 
dactyl. It is true that he adds that 'the ancients did not divide it thus, 
but found in the verse a reunion of antipathetic feet; and beat the measure 
in a way to make felt the movement in reverse time — a complicated system 
which would singularly put out a modern singer.' But neither he nor Pro- 
fessor White offers any evidence that the ancients either did or could sing 
in that way without such rhythmic pauses and holds as would make it 
possible for us." 

It would be easy to multiply these coincidences, and make them more 
explicit by fuller quotation. I have no desire to argue that they are more 
than coincidences. But I thought and think it reasonable that they should 
be mentioned. 

Paul Shorey 



Horace in the Literature of the Eighteenth Century. By Caroline 
Goad. "Yale Studies in English," LVIII. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1918. 

Miss Goad has given and the Yale Press has printed so much more than 
is customary in a doctoral dissertation that it would be unreasonable to ask 
for more yet. She has collected the quotations of Horace and the references 
to him in Rowe, Addison, Steele, Prior, Gay, Pope, Swift, Fielding, Richard- 
son, Sterne, Smollett, Samuel Johnson, Lord Chesterfield, and Horace 
Walpole. She has omitted Thompson, Young, Gray, Goldsmith, Hume, 
Gibbon, Burke, and many minor writers. 



